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ro THE 
PeorLe or THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
_LETTER XIV. 


Battle at Grenoble.—State of France.— 
Causes of « new Revolution.—Conse- 
quences to the English System.—Land- 
ing of the English Ambassador in Ame- 
rica.——Complaint of the officers of the 


Niger.—Sir Francis Burdett. 


Botley, 25th May, 1816. 


You will have heard, long before this 
reaches you, of the battle which has re- 
cently taken place at Grenoble, in France ; 
but, you will not have heard any true ac- 
count of the impression which that event 
has made in England, where, as I have re- 





peatedly shown, exists the master-key of 
the despotism of Europe. It is here that 
the tyranny has most to fear; because it 
has the most to lose ; and because its pun- 
ishments would be the most exemplary. 
The alarm is felt in all the cabinets of | 
Europe; but, here, here it is, amongst 
the Boroughmongers, who are certain to 
be stripped of their usurped power, if the 
French rise once more, that the greatest 
alarm is experienced. 

It appears that the ‘* attack’.on Gre- 
noble was not so much an attack on that 
place, as it was a general commotion, or 
rising, inthe whole district of which Gre- 
noble forms a part. Six hundred men are 
not killed in battle without some fighting. 
It appears, that an extensive district was 
in a state of insurrection, and that it still 
isso. Such documents as the following 
show very clearly what is the situation of 
that part of I’rance ; and they merit being 
recorded even in a work where there is 
so little room to spare ; for they are of the 
very essence of political history. 

‘On the 7th the Prefect published an 
‘ Arreté to the following effect :— 





‘‘ Considering that justice and’ public 
‘* example require that all those who-par- 
‘* ticipated in the sedition with force and 
** arms, which broke out on the night of 
‘ the 4th of May, should be inexorably 
‘** pursued and delivered to the Prevotal 
** Court ; | 
** That general security requires they 
should be deprived of every means of 
‘* refuge and defence ; and, consequently, 
‘* that, as a measure of high police, a ge- 
‘** neral disarming ought to take place ; 

‘* Therefore, all those who within 24 
‘s hours from the publication of the pre- 
‘** sent arrete shall not have delivered up 
‘** to the Mayors of their respective Com- 
‘** munes all weapons of war and cartouches 
which may be in any manner at their 
‘* disposal, shall be considered as accom- 
** plices in the sedition, and criminally 
** prosecuted as such; as shall likewise 
‘* all those who, Knowing of any depot of 
‘“ arms or cartouches, do not give infor- 
‘* mation thereof. 

‘** Every inhabitant is required to make 
* a declaration of the bunting arms in his 
** possession. 

‘* All persons convicted of giving an 
** asylum to rebels shall be regarded zs 
‘¢ accomplices, and criminally prosecuted 
‘* as such. 

‘* A recompense of from 100 to 3,000 
‘* frances is promised to all those who shall 
*¢ deliver up the authors, leaders, or abet- 
** tors of the sedition. 

*¢ Guilot, an ancient Officer of Artillery, 
‘‘ who directed the insurrection of that 
‘“¢ Commune, and who, once saved from 
** capital punishment by the goodness of 


‘ 


wo 


. 
- 


“* the Duke of Angouleme, has covered 


‘¢ himself with the double infamy of in- 
‘** gratitude and treason, is denounced to 
“the public vengeance. He who shall 
‘S arrest him is to receive five hundred 
¢ francs.” 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE LIEUTENANT GE- | *‘ 


NERAL COMMANDING THE 7TH MILITARY 
DIVISION, AND OF THE PREFECT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ISERE. 


“* The Lieutenant General commanding 
the 7th Military Division, and the Pre- 
fect of the Isere, make known to the 
inhabitants of that department that a te- 
legraphic despatch brings them the 
following instructions :—(6th May, 6 
.m.) 

‘‘ The department of the Isere is to be 
considered as in a state ofsiege. The 
Civil and Military Authorities have a 
discretionary power. 

‘* The King is satisfied with the Magis- 
trates and the Military. Troops are in 
motion on different points to occupy the 
department of the Isere, and ensure the 
just punishment of the rebels. 

‘¢ These instructions, which suspend the 
ordinary course of the laws, must re-as- 
sure all peaceable citizens, who know 
that their Military and Civil Authorities 
are constantly watching for the main- 
tenance of order and the good of the 
service of the King. Let bad citizens 
tremble. For the rebels, the sword of 
the law is about to strike them. 

‘* The Prefect Count Monrrivautr. 
‘* Lieutenant General Donapiev. 

May 8.” 


ORDER OF THE DAY, 


‘“ Grenos_e, May 8. 
‘* The Lieutenant General, considering 
that notwithstanding all the séarches and 
all the orders of police hitherto given for 
discovering and apprehending the Sieur 
Didier, senior, the principal author of 
the revolutionary movement which took 
place at Lyons in the course of the 
month of January last, he has not only 
escaped the pursuit directed against him, 
but found places of refuge in this de- 
partment ; in consequence of which he 
was enabled to become the principal 
agent of the open rebellion, with force 
and arms, which broke out in the night 





of the 4th, hereby decrees, as a mea- 
sure of extraordinary security :— 

** Art. 1. The inhabitants of the house 
in which the said Sieur Didier shall be 
found, shall be delivered up to the Mi- 
litary Commission to be shot. 

‘© 2, Whoever shall deliver up the said 
Sieur Didier, dead or alive, shall re- 
ceive, as a gratuity, the sum of 3,000 
francs. 

‘© 3. The Military Commanders, and 
all the chiefs of the armed force, are 
charged with the execution of the pre- 
sent order. 

‘¢ Description of Didier, senior.—Aged 
64; height, five feet five; hair almost 
white, eyebrows black, beard black 
and gray, large forehead, aquiline nose, 
mouth middle size, walks negligently, 
and stoops a little.” 

In spite of all this, who would not 
rather be in the place of the ‘* Sieur Di- 
‘¢ dier’’ than in that of Louis “ the De- 
‘‘ siré 2”? These -documeuts speak vo- 
lumes. It is impossible not to see, that 
the half of the population of France must 
be exterminated, in order to establish the 
reign of the Bourbons. Louis may pro- 
claim as long as he pleases. He only 
proclaims the hatred of Frenchmen 
against his family and against their al- 
lies. His proclamations will be answered 
by execrations; and the knighthoods 
which he bestows on his adherents will be 
regarded by the People at large as badges 
of infamy. 

This affair opens pretty clearly the 
prospect before us. The hireling news- 
papers now begin to say, that, though we 
have peace with ‘* the amzable Monarch 
* of France,” we bave not peace with 
the people of that country. ‘This they now 
openly acknowledge ; and, they do so 
because they are compelled to do it, it 


order to justify measures like those of the 
Standing Army and the Alien Act. 


At 
first, Oh! what a happy peace! How 
glorious ! How secure and lasting ! What 
safety, what permanent safety, had we 
obtained! And, was it not worth a twenty- 
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two years’ war, and a debt of a thousand 
millions, to obtain such a peace? But, 
now, behold, we have no peace with the 
people of France, who are again called 
« bloody Jacobins,” and accused of 
sighing for the regime of 1793. So that 
none of our expenses are removed. They 
are now greater than they were in 1806 
or 1807. And they must continue greater 
for ever, unless the interest of the Debt be 
in part lopped off. In.1807, that interest 
was about 30 millions. It is now 44 
millions. Yet, we have not fineshed the 
war. The Ministers themselves have de- 
clared, that we are in an intermediate 
state between war and peace. Before 
that state changes into a state of peace, 
are not the chances, that the French na- 
tion will again be roused? Are not the 
chances in favour of a rupture of some 
sort on the continent? At any rate, is 
there the smallest room to expect, that we 
shall see any diminution of expense ? 
And, if we do not see any diminution of 
expense, what a prospect have the fund- 
holders before them ! 

But, let us trail along in this state of 
misery for four or five years, then let the 
French people rise, and what are we to 
do? Can we add another thousand mil- 
lions to our debt? No: we must leave 
the French people to settle their own 
affairs in their own way, and suffer their 
example to spread in all directions. Here, 
then, is the old ground of alarm to our 
system again staring it in the face, and 
with tenfold terrors. In this case, I 
should not be at all surprised to see Napo- 
leon brought back by our government, up- 
on condition of his making a league with 
it, against the rights and liberties of Eng- 
land and Ireland; a league, which 1 am 
not sure that his love of title would suffer 
him to reject. It is quite surprising to 
what lengths he carried his delicacy to- 
wards all Royal Houses. He never suf- 


fered any of the shameful and foolisb acts 
of the Prince of Wales or Duke of York 
‘0 be exposed in the French newspapers, 
though he and his wife were here exhibit- 
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ed in the most odious light; and every 
species of anecdote related regarding 
them, whether true or false. Indeed, 
there was a book, called, ‘* public cha- 
‘* acters of France,’ which contained 
even the most indecent stories. This for- 
bearance of Napoleon was called ‘‘ mag- 
‘* nanimity.”” It was, however, of the 
wrong sort. It was of that sort which in- 
duced him to spare the despots, and the 
despotisms too, of Russia, Austria, Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, and many others. It was 
of that sort, which induced him to marry 
the daughter of an old despotic House, to 
cram his relations into the Royal families 
of Europe, and to be himself an Empe- 
ror. It was vain ambition, and not mag- 
nanimity. ‘* Guerre aux Tyrants !”’ was 
the word ; and, as soon as that was drop- 
ped, the cause of freedom and of France 
began to decline. He had a right to em- 
ploy the press of France in the exposing 
of the oppressions of this government, 
and in exhibiting this family in its true 
light. And, at any rate, itwas his duty 
to permit the press of France thus to 
avenge the insults of the indefatigable 
hired press of England. When once a 
man has been seized with the execrable 
passion of hereditary sway, he is not easily 
cured. The malady resembles that which 
proceeds from the bite of a mad dog, 
Therefore, in the contingency above sup- 
posed, I should not wonder to see him make 
a league with our Boroughmongers for the 
keeping of them in possession of their 
usurped power. That such a league 
would be proposed to him by this govern- 
ment is my decided opinion. This is not 
my opinion only. It is the opinion of 
many others, and those, too, persons of 
great political judgment. It is very cer- . 
tain, that, previously to the first fall of 
Napoleon ; that is to say, about 1811, a 
scheme was on foot to make such a league 
with him; and, it was whispered about, 
that the scheme had, at one time, actually 
assumed some consistence. As a symp- 
tom of this, was cited his ill-treatment, 
or, at least, bis neglett, not to say con- 
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tempt, of the Irish refugees. At the time 
here spoken of, the tyranny here seemed 
to be ina very desperate way ; and, if the 
enormous bribes, which Perceval strewed 
in Russia, had failed of their object, the 
league with Napoleon would, | have no 
doubt, have been concluded. The Con- 
tinental System was really working the 
destruction of this tyranny. ‘The Span- 
iards had been cajoled and bribed in vain. 
Nothing could be moved in any part of 
Europe, except in Russia, where the Court 
was averse from a breach of the Treaty of 
Tilsit. 
principal Merchants, were gained over ; 
and the ** magnanimous Alexander”? was 
compelled to break his treaty with I’rance ; 
that treaty to which he probably owed his 
crown and his life. Good luck attended 
that breach. The despots, upon seeing 
the fortunes of Napoleon begin to change, 
and upon being amply supplied with Eng- 


league between the English tyranny and 
Napoleon was rendered unnecessary ; 
else, it is my belief, that it would have 
taken place. 
have been a grand resort! But it would 
have failed in the end; and so will any 
scheme which shall not include the secure 
existence and prosperity of the paper 
money mammoth, on which every thing, 
not only in England, but in all Europe, 
depends, as far as regards the cause of 
freedom. 

Thus, then, the struggle is not over, 
say the Cossacks what they will to the 
contrary. Their processions at Boston 
were premature, and so were their thanks- 
givings. They may yet, before they die, 
have the pleasure of embracing some of 
those ‘* legitimate’’ gentry, of whom they 
seem so fond, and with whom the people 
of Europe, and especially those of France, 
seem extremely willing to part. Be the 
contrary the result! What then? Why, 
at the very least, unrelaxed taxation in 
£ngland, and the regular progress of our 
funding system towards that point at 
‘which it must stop. For, you will ob- 
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serve, and always keep in view, that it is 
not on the fuith of fund holders, or any 
body else, that the thing depends. It js 
upon the effects which the system goes 
on producing upon the people. “Do you 
think, for instance, that it can go on until 
one half of the whole population are pav- 
pers? It cannot Something very 
material, from some immediate cause or 


be. 


other, must take place, in the way of 
change, before a people can be brought to 
such a pass. 


Incessant fluctuations in all 





And, indeed, this would | 


| sorts of property and affairs will, of them. 
But, the Vodles, who are also the ‘selves, change the very character of the 
‘people as dealers and -proprietors ; and 
will cut up the resources of the country 


by the roots. The immense emigration 
now going on, and which will increase, 
will produce, in afew years, a sensible 
effect. the debates upon the 
Alien Bulwark Act, a Member observed, 


During 


(that he wished for seme act to prevent 
tish mone once more rallied and the | 
] ’ 


emigration also. ‘This clearly shows, that 
the evil is one of great magnitude. 

But, the facts to keep in view are, that 
the struggle is not over; that we are now 
paying as much as we paid during the war, 
up to 1807; and that, unless-a reduction 
take place in the interest of the debt, 
we must pay as much for ever. These 
are the facts to be always kept in view, 
and will always furnish a complete answer 
to all the Cossacks upon the face of the 
earth. In the mean while the good parto! 
the population is fast making its way to 
America, there to add to the mind and to 
the physical powers of freedom. — Five or 
six years of a-state like this in Europe will 
add a muliion of men to your population 
from the source of emigration; while, on 
this side of the Atlantic, no renovation, 
no additional strength, no revival of spirit, 
will take place ; but, in every quarter, re- 
gular and speedy decline. Keep you 
united. Guard well against aristocracy 
in every shape ; and the cause of freedom 
will eventually triumph; and that, too, at 
no very distant day. We often rejoice 
at what we ought to lament; and often la- 








| ment at what ought to be a subject of joy. 
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if Napoleon had remained in power, there 
might have been better ground for the pro- 
eessions and thanksgivings ef the malig- 
nant Cossacksof New England. If he had 
been firmly seated in his empire of the 
West, he might have handed it down, 
twenty or thirty years hence, to his son, 
abranch of the House of Austria. Imthe 
mean While he had given proofs of his de- 
sire to make common cause with all the 
His great 
‘alents; his greaterrenown ; the admiration 
which his deeds in arms naturally excited, 
and especially in a people like the French; 
the gratitude which the French thought 
they owed him for the fame he had acqui- 
red for their country ; uay, even his wise 
and merciful code of laws ; all might, and, 
indeed, must, have worked against the 


enemies of free government. 


cause of freedom, if he had remained, as 
he would, the enemy of that cause. He 
was become the supporter and creator of 
Rioyal Dynasties. He would have been 
master of all the rest; but that would not 
have mended the matter. He would have 
supported all the rest. He would never 
lave taken part with any people. He ut- 
tered, towards the close of his reign, as 
many and as bitter philippics against Ja- 
cobins as Pittor Dundas ever uttered. In 
order, in'short, to be what he aimed at, 
and what he really was, it was absolutely 
necessary that all Europe should consist 
of a set of small despotisms, cependent 
on him. If, therefore, his power had once 
been consolidated by the aduption of a 
scheme, such as I have mentioned above, 
the cause of freedom, in Europe at least, 
must have perished, if he had lived for 
twenty or thirty years. 

By his fall a chance has been afforded 
of seeing better days. New 
pillage, and persecution, and blood, with- 
out doubt ; but, now, at any rate, despotism 
will not be decorated in the attire of va- 
lour and science. It will appear, as it 
ought, in its native garb. The pillaging 
of the galleries and museums, and break- 
ing up of the National Schools and Insti- 
lute, though the acts, in themselves, are 
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scenes of 
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what J have before described them to be, 
will produce great good. They were, 
without being intended to be such, acts of 
justice towards the Armies and the Re- 
publican Assemblies of France. The 
Bourbons had no right to retain what was 
won by the valour and the wisdom of 
those whom they accompanied foreign ar- 
mies to overthrow. They had no right to 
possess the Column of Austerlitz, or the 
Bridge of Jena. ‘There they are, as they 
ought to be, with nothing but their guards 
and their priests as embellishments. They 
can never do a millionth part of the mis- 
chief that Napoleon, settled down a des- 
pot, would have done. Under him des- 
potism would have bound men with gilded 
chains. Now, she comes with bare 
iron to manacle them. The charm is taken 
away. 

‘¢ Well,” say the Cossacks, “ but, after 
‘¢ all, this despotism is the natural end of 
‘* revolution.”? Oh, no! For, this was 
not the case in America ; and, I should be 
put in jail for many years, if I were tosay, 
that it was the casein England. On the 
contrary, we call ours a ‘* glorious revo- 
lution ;” and, if it be a glorious deed to 
pack off a king and his family in England, 
and to make it treason to adhere to him, 
why may it not be glorious in any other 
country ?.But, this is not the point. The 
point is, whether any other revolution 
ough} to be attempted, seeing that the 
French revolution has ended in the resto- 
ration of the old despotism; or, as your 
Cossacks have it, in the return of the 
‘legitimate sovereign.’’ Why, yes, tobe 
sure; or, at least, this ts no reason why 
another revolution ought not to be at- 
tempted. Was it ever yet held as a max- 
im, that, merely because a man has failed 


-in any undertaking, he ought never to 


undertake the same thing again? What 
would become of soldiers or of lovers if 
this maxim were adopted? What of far- 
mers, gardeners, or planters? What! is 
no new trial to be granted in court of na- 
tions? Is no writ of error to be demand- 
ed in favour of a people ? What! because 
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our ships of war failed most lamentably 
in their battles with yours, during the last 
war, is big John Bull never to try his luck 
again, except on the Serpentine River? 
1 would ask that celebrated essayist, Cap- 
tain Henry, whether he thinks that his 
failure ought to discourage any other ad- 
venturer in the same line ? 

Well, then, if, in none of these instan- 
ces, failure ought to put an end to future 
efforts, why in the particular instance of 
political revolutions? Why should not 
the French, or any other people, try their 
hand ata revolution, if they are convinced 
they have a base and wicked crew to go- 
vern them? Besides, there is experience 
now to+ guide the French, if the idea 
should take them. They have now seen 
the cause of their failure : and, of course, 
are less likely to fail again. ‘They have 
now seen the difference in the effects of 
their schemes and that of the United 
States. They have seen what that go- 
vernment has been abie to do in war. 
With all this experience, they would not 
easily fal! into their former errors. The 
peoyie, too, have had a republican edyca- 
tion ; or, at least, something approaching 
jowards it. ‘then, again, that condition 
of the great enemy of their revolution ts 
very tmiuch changed. John Bull would, 
i dare say, be as ready as ever to pour 
out upon.tbem; but John Bull would 
not have the .same means as before. A 
nation does not a second time contract a 
thousand millions of debt. 

li is nonsense, therefore, to say, that 
the French will never attempt another 
revolution. ‘The end of the last has not 
deen a natural end. It bas been an ua- 
natural end. If, indeed, the French bad 
been left to themselves ; if nobody had 
intericred with them; if so mapy nations 
had not made war upou them; if Bruns- 
wick and his Germans had not invaded ; 
them with threats of fire and sword: 
then, indeed, the atrocities of the French | 
re volution (though falling infinitely short | 
of the atrocities of the Bourbens, com- | 
mitted on the Protestants of France at! 
various times) would have been fairly | 
ascribed to the revolution; but, as it was, 
the whole progrens of the revolution pre- 
sented nothing but war external and in- | 
ternal, until the despotism of Napolegn | 
came and produced inteynal peace. 

Que thing is certain ; aud that is, that, 


Europe caunot lon: , remai in as it fo. Is. | 


This government, which is the pivot of 
the whole, is in such a state as to rende; 
a change, a material change, of some sort, 
absolutely necessary. “And, whenever 
any such change shall take place, the 
effects of it will be felt from Cadiz t 
St. Petersburgh. 

Joun Buti’s AmBassapor ro Ameri, 
was, it would appear, disappointed at th 
reception he met with on his landing in 
your country. My authority is the fol. 
lowing paragraph, published in our news. 
papers. 

‘* The Narcissus, Capt. G. A. Crofton, 

arrived at Portsmouth, on Thursday, 

from Halifax and Bermuda. The Niger, 

Capt. Jackson, had arrived at Halifax, 

having landed the Hon. Mr. Bagot, 

Ambassador to America, at Annapolis. 

Mr. Bagot had no reason to feel flat- 
‘ tered with the reception he experienced, 

It appeared to the officers of the Niger, 
‘ that the Americans were apprehensive, 

should they even suffer their natural 
curiosity to be gratified at the moment, 
it might give a degree of eclat to the 
arrival of the English Ambassador ; they 
therefore shut themselves up in their how- 
ses, ‘hey could not fire a salute, as thei 
guns upon the fort were out of order.— 

E ight of the Niger’s men deserted from 

the boat, and no authoritative aid could 

be obtained to discover their retreat. 

The Niger, so soon as she had landed 

all the "ginhosenday? s suite, proceeded 
‘ to Halifax, and was there preparing to 

receive on board Gen. Sir John Sher- 
‘ brooke, for Quebec, he having been 
appointed Governor of Upper Canada. 

The Narcissus was 18 days from Ber- 

muda. She has sailed for the river to 

be paid off.” 

What flatlering did Mr. Bagot want, 





[ wonder? Did he expect you to run 
out and prostrate yourselves before him, 


| and fick his hand, or his shoes? What! 


these ** officers of the Niger” expected, 
i suppose, that the people of Annapolis 
were to range themselves in twe lines 
with bare heads for the Hon. Mr. Bagot 
tu walk through? He ought, I suppose, 


_as they thought, to have his way strewed 
/ with flowers to the City of Washington, 


that grand scene of the exploits of ‘Toss 
and Cockburn? ‘ Eclat’? indeed! what 

eclat should the people of Annapolis 
make upon such an occasion? What 
cared they for the Hon. Mr. Baget any 
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more than for another man? And what 
should they care? I do not believe, 
however, that they ‘* shut themselves up 
‘in their houses” to avoid him. They are 
not such fools. But it is one of the fol- 
lies of John Bull’s gentlemen, that, where- 
ever they go, they are surprised if all the 
world do not run gaping after them, and 
pulling off hats to them. The people of 
America care nothing about ‘ great peo- 
“ple.” If the ‘ officers of the Niger” had 
wanted a shouting mob at the heels of 
Mr. Bagot, they should have taken out 
a detachment of the bullet-proof-coach 
rabble, and such as those who followed 
‘old Blucher’? about. But, in order 
to have effected their purpose in a hand- 
some manner, they should have carried 
out a dozen ton of strong beer as well as 
the rabble. ‘Then Mr. Bagot would have 
been most cordially welcomed. “ Fire a 
‘‘ salute,’ indeed! What should an Ame- 
rican fort fire a salute for upon such an 
occasion? What subject of joy was it to 
America, that an English public envoy 
had arrived? The silliness of all this 
surpasses even its conceit and impudence. 
Was it because Mr. Bagot was the son 
of a Lord that all this piece of work, all 
this eclat, was to take place? Just as if 
the Americans had not seen Lords, and 
Knights, and Honourables, before! Just as 
if they had not seen Sir George Prevost, 
Sir James Yeo, Sir Alexander and Sir 
John Cochrane, Sir E, Packenham, and 
the ever memorable Sir George Cockburn, 
to say nothing of Sir William Howe, Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Lord Cornwallis ? 
SuytTu tells a story of the capture of 
Lorp Percy, now Duke of Northumber- 
land, at, or just after, the battle of Lex- 
ington. The Yankee Soldiers had put 
his Lordship in prison in a room of what 
we call a public house, and what you call 
a tavern, in some country place. The 
people of the neighbourhood, who knew 
nothing of Lords except by hearsay, 
crowded to the tavern to see the Noble 
Personage ; when a young gitl, who was 
looking through the window at him, ex- 
claimed: ‘* What! ds that a lord, you? 
‘“ Come away, Jemima!’ The people of 
Annapolis have, I dare say, something 
else to do than to stare at Lords, or 
Lords’ sons, or at any such people. T’ll 
engage, that there were very few of them 
who knew who Mr. Bagot was, and not 
one who would have shut himself up in 
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his house for the sake of either avoiding 
him, or for any other purpose connected 
with his arrival. But, pray, when did 
the people here give any eclat to the arri- 
val of an Ambassador? And especially 
of an American Ambassador? When did 
we fire salutes upon such an occasion? 
Ob! we are big John Bull! Verily, this 
insolence is a little ill-timed as to Ame- 
rica. It may do with regard to the poor, 
crawling, lousy wretches in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Naples, and the otber countries 
that are under the dread of England ; 
but, it will not do with regard to Ame- 
rica, except, indeed, as far as relates to 
the Cossacks of New England, who, per- 
haps, might have been willing to crawl 
upon their bellies to give eclat to the 
arrival of a Lord’s son. 

The best way, upon such occasions, is 
for the Blue and Buff to hold their tongues. 
They cannot complain with any effect. 
They can obtain no redress; for, 1 can 
assure them, that Jobn Bull, conceited as 
he is, is not prepared to add five hundred 
millions to his debt, and twenty millions 
a year to his taxes, in order to avenge this 
pretended slight to the Honourable Mr. 
Bagot. John will have to pay the amount 
of Mr. Bagot’s salary and the expenses 
of his mission, together, most probably, 
with a couple of thousands a year to that 
gentleman for life; and that is quite 
enough for John without a new war on 
account of the tacituraity of the people 
of Annapolis. No, no! ‘ the officers of 
** the Niger’’ will not succeed in stirring 
up strife between the two countries upon 
this account. ‘The history of the events 
of the last war is still before us. 

But, they must talk; they must send 
forth paragraphs ; they must let their an- 
ger have vent. What in all the world 
but an unconquerable propensity to do this 
could have induced them to publish to 
the world, that ‘* Eight of the Niger’s 
‘¢men deserted from the boat’? which 
landed the Ambassador? This must have 
been nearly the whole of the boat’s crew. 
Now, what could be the cause of this? 
These were not pressed men ; for the ship 
was manned with people enlisted since the 
peace. It is well known, indeed, that she 
lay a good while waiting for men. We 
never hear of any American seamen de- 
serting. At any rate, why was this fact 
told to the world? Were the men bad 
men? If they were, it is well known, 
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that the best of a crew are generally se- 
Jected for such services; and what, then, 
were the rest of the ship’s company? 
Ané could no better men be enlisted? If] 
they were good men, what could make 
them leave their boat?) Was the lempta- 
tion so strong? If so, what wus that 
temptation? What a country must that 
be, where. such poweriul temptations to 
remain exist? These cight men, it seems, 
were not discouraged by the cold recep- 
tion of the Ambassador. They clearly 
expected a different sort of reception. 
When our seamen land in Spain and Por- 
tugal, or any other of the Social Order 
countries, we never hear of their running 
away. ‘he land of America seems to be 
spread over with bird-lime; or, else, the 
people must have love-powder to give to 
our fellows. 

















Be the cause what it may, however, the 
best way would be, in a!l such cases, to 
hold our tongues; for, the complaint, 
which the statement of this fact was in- 
tended to introduce, was, that ‘* no 
‘¢ authoritative aid could be obtained to 
‘© discover their retreat.”” ‘This is the jet 
of the narrative. This was the object 
principally in view. As if the govern- 
ment, or nation, of America had, in this 
case, committed an unjustifiable act against 
us; against England. In the first place, 
what should the people of Annapolis 
want these men to desert for? What 
good could their desertion do any of the 
people of Annapolis, or any other of the 
people of America? Why should any 
Governor, Justice of the Peace, or any 
body else, wish them to desert? And, in 
the next place, bow should any of the 
people have any thing to do in the in- 
ducing of them to desert, or in the secre- 
ting of them, seeing that ‘‘ all the people 
‘* had shut themselves up in their houses ?”” 
No “ authoritative aid could be obtained,” 
certainly, because no justice of the peace 
could grant a warrant for any such pur- 
pose. The moment the sailor was landed, 
the law protected him, I presume, and | 
am sure it did, unless breach of contract 
could be urged in this case ; and then, 
the affair would require legal investiga- 
tion. How was any magistrate to issue 
his warrant for discovering the retreat of 
these men? For, I would have the Eng- 
lish nation bear in mind, that an Ameri- 
can’s house is really his castle, and is not 




















to be stormed with impunity. Suppose 
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one of ‘* the officers of the Niger” -had 
furced his way into a house in search of 
any of his men, and had been shot by the 
owner or his servant, or by the sailor by 


9 


the owner’s command: do * the officers 


|of tae Niger’? think that this would have 


been murder ? 1 can assure them that it 
would not. And, as to searching with a 
warrant, upon what ground was the war- 
rant to be granted? What was the oath to 
express’ It could not allege, that the 
man to be searched for had committed 
any crime against the laws of America; 
and yet, without such allegation, I am 
very sure, that no search warrant could 
be legally granted by a justice of the 
peace in America. What do these officers 
mean, then, by their complaint? There 
was no legal authority to assist them. 
Did they want to suspend the settled laws 
of America? 'Ihe sailors who had desert- 
ed had as good a claim to be protected 


'by the law as the Ambassador himself 


had. Not that they did right in desert- 
ing; for they had voluntarily entered; 
but the laws of America were not to be 
suspended for the sake of their being ta- 
ken back to their duty. A justice of the 
peace, in England, has no legal authority 
to issue a warrant to search for an Ame- 
rican deserter, if such a man should ever 
exist in England. Why, then, should we 
think of claiming such interposition in 
America? Are the laws of ail countries 
to give way at our nod? In short, it is 
umpudence and ignorance. that suggest the 
publication of articles like this. You will, 
| am sure, stick to your laws. 

Of Sin Francis Burpert | have spo- 
ken to you before; but I have by no 
means done justice to his efforts in the 
public cause. You know what the Ho- 
nourable House is very well. I have 
given you a description of that; and, a 
very true and very pretty description it 
is. Very well, then, only figure to your- 
selves such a man as Sir Francis Bur- 
pDETT in the midst of such a nest / ‘This 
gentleman, who has all. the endowments 
necessary to constitute a great and good 
man, has been the sole prop of the cause 
of freedom, in England, for many years. 
The press is so much trammeled, that it 
dares not speak out. The only safe chan- 
nel is the speeches in parliament ; and ol 
this Sir Francis has made good use. He 
has never deviated, in one single instance, 
from the path of political rectitude. Bred 
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np amongst the Aristocracy, where his ar- 
cient family and great estates naturally 
_placed him, the strength and justice of 
his own mind drew him away from cor- 
rupt influence, and made him the friend of 
his country. He has declared, in the 
House, repeatedly, that those who sit 
there sit by a usurped authority ; that 
they have robbed the people of their rights ; 
that they ought to be ejected. His “ibe, 
from the age of twenty to that of forty- 
siz, has been an incessant effort to crush 
this vile Oligarchy. Learned, eloquent, 
sober, an early riser, economical in his 
expenses, with good health, courage, and 
perseverance, he is a most formidable foe 
to corruption. As an instance of the as- 
saults which he has made on the system, 
| will here insert his famous address of 
1812, of which hundreds-of thousands of 
copies were sold. You must have my 
introduction to it, as published in the Re- 
gister. It was a thing that astounded the 
tyranny, and will be worthy of being read 
lor ages to come. 
Wm. Cossertr. 
Sm F. Bournetr’s Appress. 

On Tuesday, the 7th instant, the par- 
liament was opened by a Speech deliver- 
ed to the two Houses by Lords Commis- 
sioners, in the name of the Prince Regent. 
The public, who had witnessed so many 
of these openings, always conducted in 
the same way, seemed to expect nothing 
at all interesting upon the present occa- 
sion. Greatly, however, were they de- 
ceived ; and greatly do the parliament 
seem to have been surprised, by a step 
taken by Sir Francis Burdett, who bim- 
self offered an Address for the adoption 
of the House ; which Address, if it failed 


in the usual requisite of pleasing the venal 


_ writers, seems to have been thought by the 
mover to possess another requisite not less 
namely, that of being an echo 
It is 
my intention to make a faithful record of 
the proceedings of this remarkable sitting ; 
and therefore it will be necessary to begin 
with the insertion of the Speech of the 
Lords Commissioners, which was as fol- 


important : 
to the sentiments of the people. 





lows. 


“« My Lords and Gentlemen—We are 
commanded by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent to express to you the deep 
Sorrow which he feels in announcing to 
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you the continuance of His Majesty’s la- 
mented indisposition, and the unhappy 
disappointment of those bopes of his. Ma- 
jesty’s early recovery which had been 
cherished by the dutiful affection of his 
family and the loyal attachment of his 
eople. The Prince Regent has directed 
copies of the last Reports of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen’s Council to be laid be- 
fore you; and he is satisfied that you will 
adopt such measures as the present melan- 
choly exigency may appear to require.— 

In securing a suitable and ample provision 
for the support of His Majesty’s Royal 
Dignity, and for the attendance upon His 
Majesty’s Sacred Person during His illness, 
the Prince Regent rests assured, that you 
will also bear in mind the indispensable 
duty of continuing to preserve for his Ma- 
jesty the facility of resuming the personal 
exercise Of His Royal Authority in the 
happy event of His recovery, so earnestly 
desired by the wishes and the prayers of 
His Family and His subjects. The Prince 
Regent directs us to signify to you the 
satisfaction with which his Royal Highness 
has observed, that the measures which 
have been pursued for the defence and 
security of the kingdom of Portugal have 
proved completely effectual; and that on 
the several occasions in which the British 
or Portuguese troops had been engaged 
with the enemy, the reputation already 
acquired by them has been fully main- 
tained. The successful and brilliant en- 
terprise, which terminated in the surprise, 
in Spanish Estramadura, of a French corps 
by a detachment of the Allied Army under 
Lieutenant General Hill, is highly credit- 
able to that distinguished officer, and to 
the troops under his command, and has 
contributed materially to obstruct the de- 





signs of the enemy in that part of the Pen- 
insula. The Prince Regent is assured, 


that while you reflect with pride and sa- 
tisfaction on the conduct of His Majesty’s 
troops, and of the Allies, in these various 
and important services, you will render 
justice to the consummate judgment and 
skill displayed by General Lord Viscount 
Wellington, in the direction of the cam- 
paign.* In Spain, the spirit of the people 
remains unsubdued ; and the system of 
.| warfare so peculiarly adapted to the — 
actual condition of the Spanish nation has 
been recently extended and improved, 
under the advantages which result from 
the operations of-the allied armies on the 
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frontier, and from the countenance and 
assistance of His Majesty’s Navy on the 
coast. Although the great exertions of 
the enemy have in some quarters been 
attended withsuccess, His Royal Highness 
is persuaded, that you will admire the 
perseverance and gallantry manifested by 
the Spanish armies. Even in those Pro- 
vinces principally occupied by the French 
forces, new energy has arisen among the 
people ; and the increase of difficulty and 
danger has produced more connected 
efforts of general resistance. The Prince 
Regent, in the name and on the behalf of 
His Majesty, commands us to express 
his confident hope that you will enable 
him to continue to afford the most effec- 
tual aid and assistance in the support of 
the contest which the brave nations of the 
Peninsula still maintain with such un- 
abated zeal and resolution. His Royal)e 
Highness commands us to express his con- 


gratulations on the success of the British 


arms in the island of Java. The Prince} 
Regent trusts that you will concur with His 
Royal Highness in approving the wisdom 
and ability with which this enterprise, as 
well as the capture of the Islands of Bour- | 
bon and Mauritius, has been condected | 
under the immediate direction of the Go- 
vernor General of India; and that you 
will applaud the decision, gallantry, and | 
spirit, conspicuously displayed in the late 
operations of the brave army under the 


command of that distinguished officer) 


Lieutenant Genera! Sir Samuel Achmuty, 
so powerfully and ably supported by 


His Majesty’s naval forces. ~By the | 


completion of this system of operations, 
great additional security will have been 
given to the British commerce and posses- 
sions in the East Indies, and the colonial 


power ol France will lave been entirely | 
His Royal Highness thinks | 


extinguished. 
it expedient to recommend to your atten- 
tion the propriety of providing such mea- 
sures for tie future government of the 
British possessions in Indta, as shall ap- | 
pear from experience, and upon mature 
deliberation, to be calculated to secure 
their internal prosperity, and to derive 
trom these flourishing dominions the ut- 
most degree of advantage to the com- 
merce and revenue of the United King- 
dom. We are commanded by the Prince 
hevent to acquaint you, that while his 
Noval Highness regrets that various im- 


portant -ubjects x. difference with “the | 


Government of the United States of Ame- 
rica still remain unadjusted, the difficulties 
which the affair of the Chesapeake frigate 
had occasioned have been finally re. 
moved; and we are directed to assure 
you, that, in the further progress of the 
discussions with the United States, the 
Prince Regent will continue to employ 
such means 3 of conciliation as may be con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of his 
Majesty’s Crown, and with the due main- 
tenance of the maritime and commercial 
rights and interests of the British Empire. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons 
—His Royal Highness has directed the 
estimates for the service of the current 
year to be laid before you. He trusts that 
you will furnish him with such supplies 
as may be necessary to enable him to con- 
tinue the contest, in which his Majesty is 
engaged, with that spirit and exertion 
which will afford the best prospect of its 
successful termination. His Royal Highs 
hess commands us to recommend that yeu 
ishould resume the consideration of the 
| state of the finances of Ireland, which you 
| bad commenced in the last session of Par- 
liament. He has the satisfaction to in- 
form you, tbat the improved receipt ° 
| the revenue of Ireland, in the last, 
compared with the preceding year, con- 
| firms the belief, that the depression which 
that revenue bad experienced is to be 
attributed to accidental and temporary 
causes. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen—The 
Prince Regent is satisfied that you enter- 
tain a just sense of the arduous duties 
which his Royal Highness has been called 
upon to fulfil, in consequence of his Ma- 
| jesty’s continued indisposition. Under 
this severe calamity, His Royal Highness 
derives the greatest consolation from his 
reliance on your experienced wisdom, loy- 
alty, and public spirit, to which, in every 
difficulty, he will resort, with a firm con- 
‘fidence, that, through your assistance and 
support, he shall be enabled, under the 
‘blessings of Divine ME heen SUCCESS- 
fully to discharge the important functions 
of the high trust reposed in him: and in 
the name, and on the behalf of his beloved 
Father ind revered Sovereign to maintain, 
unimpaired, the prosperity “and honour of 
the nation.” 

The Speaker and Members having re- 
turned to the House of Commons, the 

















usual ceremony was about to take place. 
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Lord Jocelyn was about to move the Ad- 
dress and Mr. Vyse to second it. But, 
previous to this part of the business, the 
Speaker had to read the Speech over to 
the House. He had just finished the read- 
ing, when Sir Francis Burdett rose, and 
began to speak. ‘There was now a loud 
cry, from all parts of the Honourable 
House, for Lord Jocelyn ; so loud that Sir 
Francis could not be beard; but he kept 
his legs ; and, at length, the Speaker said, 
that the Honourable Baronet was certainly 
in possession of the House, and, if he in- 
sisted upon his right, must be allowed to 
proceed, which he did accordingly.—— 
But, before I proceed to give any account 
of his speech, I think it my duty tc notice 
what has been said by the venal prints 
upon this part of the proceedings of the 
day. They seem to regard Sir Francis 
as having done something unfair, if not al- 
most unlawful ; and, they describe him as 
being actuated by vicious motives. The 
Courter has these words: ‘* The Prince 
* Regent’s Speech did not produce any 
*‘ very protracted debate in either House : 
though a circumstance almost unprece- 
‘‘ dented occurred in the House of Com- 
‘mons. It has been usual, after the 
‘‘ Speech has been read by the Speaker, 
‘‘upon his return from the House of 
‘* Lords, for no Member to rise before the 
‘* Member WHO IS to move the Address. 
Sir Francis Burdett, however, rose be- 
fore the Mover, and made a long Speech, 
and moved a long Address to the Re- 
gent upon any other topic than those 
touched upon in the Speech. The Baro- 
‘net has one feature which is never the 
** characteristic of a sound understanding ; 
a love of singularity; a desire of ad- 
vancing and maintaining strange doc- 
trines.”’-__—The Monnine Posr says, 
that of the circumstances of disinclination 
in the regular party men to enter on any 
contest about the Speech, ‘* Sir Francis 
‘** Burdett, instigated, no doubt, by those, 
‘‘ who, behind the curtain, are known to 
‘* prompt the democratic puppet, most ho- 
‘nourably availed himself to take the 
“* Speaker by surprise, and to rise, as it was 
‘imagined, to Speak to some point of 
‘‘ order or privilege, and thus to get pos- 
‘‘ session of the House. He then pro- 
‘* ceeded to move an Address, but not an 
‘“¢ Address, which, as usual, was an echo to 
‘“* the Speech from the throne, &c. &c.” 
The writer then proceeds to characterize 
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the Address of Sir Francis, of which I 
shall sayymore by and by. The Morning 
Chronicle, which is never to be confounded 
with the prints just spoken of, has this 
passage :———* A most remarkable sensa- 
‘“ tion was created in the House of Com- 
‘* mons yesterday, by the unforeseen and 
‘** unprecedented tactic of Sir Francis Bur- 
“* dett, in rising and taking precedence of 
“ the full-dressed Lord and Gentleman, 
who were appointed to move and second 
the complimentary Address, as a mere 
echo to the Speech. It was quite a new 
thing. He rose the instant the Speech 
was read, and caught the Speaker’s eye, 
who no doubt imagined he was to speak 
on some point of privilege, which claims 
‘ precedence of all other topics: but when 
“ he announced that he meant to conclude 
‘‘ his speech with a motion for an Address 
‘“‘ tothe Prince Regent, the ruse de guerre 
“ became manifest; and it is impossi- 
“ble to describe the astonishment that 
“ spread over the Ministerial benches ; 
* but the Baronet was in possession of the 
“ House, and he made good his way.”»—— 
Now, who would not imagine, from what 
is contained in these paragraphs, that Sir 
Francis was guilty of something foul and 
dishonourable in rising in his place and 
moving an Address to the Prince Regent ? 
Who would not imagine, that he had no 
right, at least according to the laws of ho- 
nour, to do what he did? Really, this is 
putting this Assembly in a light worse 
than any that I have ever seen it placed 
in before. If he had no right to move 
what Address he chose, no other member 
could hive that right; and, then, what a 
despicable farce would all this talk about 
deliberating and debating become! The 
two venal prints above mentioned speak 
of the moving and seconding of the Ad- 
dress as matters arranged beforehand ; the 
Courier speaks of the custom for “no mem- 
* ber to rise before the member who is to 
“ move the Address ;’’ and his worthy fel- 
low labourer, the Post, complains that Sir 
Francis “ took the Speaker by surprise ;” 
while the Morning Chronicle talks of the 
full-dressed Lord and Gentleman, who 
“ weré appointed to move and second the 
** Address, as a mere echo to the Speech.”’ 
Why, if I were to speak thus of the Ho- — 
nourable House ; if I were to represent 
the thing in this light; if I were to exhibit 
this proceeding as these writers have, as a 
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sort of solemn farce, previously got up by 
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the minister; if | were to stick up the pre- | people ; 


pared mover and seconder of the Address 
like a couple of mummers, dressed out for | 
the occasion, and with words put into their 
mouths; what, if I were to do this, would 
be said of me, or done to me? And, yet, 


these writers affect to respect the House of 


Cominons ; they affect to be enraged with 
any one who speaks of it slightingly, 
while they thus exhibit it in the most con- 
temptible light, and do, in fact, publish on 
it the most cutting satire that can possibiy 
be imagined. For, if what they say were 
true, it would follow, that, 


deliberation, with regard to the Address 
at least; that all was prepared before- 
hand ; all got up for the day; all the 
actors appointed and: even dressed for 
the occasion; and, in short, that the whole 
thing was a mere exhibition to amuse and 
deceive the people. How is it possible, | 
ask, for the Parliament to be portrayed in 
a light at once more odious and more con- 
temptible ? ** An echo to the Speech!” 
And, how dare these men say, that an echo 


to the Speech is prepared beforehand ? If' 


this were the case, then, indeed, this would 
be a delightfully dignified Assembly! It is 
well known, that the Speech i is prepared by 
the Ministers ; and, if they were to prepare 


the answer; and if it were regarded as un- | 


fair in any member to rise and propose an 
answer according to his own way of think- 
ing, what a despicable show would this 
proceeding be ; bow much lower would 
this mummery be than any thing ever be- 
held at Bartholomew Fair!——And yet, this 
is the light in which the Honourable House 
is exhibited by those who affect to have 
the most profound respect for it; this is 
the light in which that House is exhibited | 
by those who abuse Sir Francis Burdett, | 
because, as they allege, he speaks of it 
with too little respect !——I shall pow pro- 
ceed to give an outline, and a mere outline, 
of the Baronet’s speech, which was very 
long, and which will, probably, appear 
hereafter in a distinct publication, accom- 
panied with his Address; and, I] hope it 
may sO appear, seeing that so much 
pains have, by the venal prints, been 
taken to misrepresent it.——He set out 
with stating, that he thought it his duty 
to address the Prince Regent in the lan- 
guage of truth; to lay before him a true 
state of the.country ; to carry to his ear 


the complaints of a loyal and suffering 
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and that he had great satisfaction 
in reflecting, that the Prince Was not one 
of those who loved deceit, who hated 
every thing but smooth words, but that, 
‘on the contrary, he knew, from the cha- 
racter and declarations of His Royal 
Highness, that he would be best pleased 
with that frank language and plain ex. 
pression of sentiment, which it became 
the parliament to use at all times, and es- 
pecially at the present crisis. He then 
complained, that amidst all the compli- 
ments, largely and most justly bestowed 
upon our army, who merited e very praise 
that could be bestowed upon them, and 
whose fortitude and valour had_ been, 
upon all trying occasions, so conspicu- 
ous; he complained, that, amidst all] 
these compiiments, the word freedom 
never found a place in the list of 
those objects for which so much militar 
virtue had been exerted. And, he then 
proceeded to remark, that the war against 
France was, from its outset, a war against 
freedom and reform; and that, in fact, so 
had been all our wars, from that against 
America to that now carrying on in §Si- 
cily, Spain, and Portugal. He next 
adverted to the striking contrast, which 
our zeal for the Catholics in Spain exhi- 
bited when compared with our conduct 
towards our better allies, the Catholics or 
Ireland, whose religion we made a bar to 
their admission to rights equal to those of 
Protestants, while we had no scruple of 
supporting even the [nquisition in Spain. 
Sir Francis, in speaking of the 
Speech, having observed, that there were 
many parts in it which would not have 
been addressed to the House, if it were, 
as it was supposed to be, a vel represen- 
tation of the people, he was loudly called 
| to order, and was informed by the Speaker, 
that that was not language in which the 
House ought to be addressed. W here- 
upon, as the report of the debate states, 
‘* Sir Francis declared, that nothing could 
‘‘ give him greater pleasure than io be 
** called to order on such a subject ; be- 
‘* cause he was now from thence to under- 
‘¢ stand that it was to’insult the House to 
*« say, that they were not the representa- 
‘tives of the people. If this doctrine 
‘¢ had been held previous to the year 1809, 
‘‘ he (Sir F. Burdett) should not have been 
‘*so much surprised ; but really, after 
‘¢ what he had then heard within the walls 
‘Sof that House; after it was not only 
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« boldly asserted, and offered to be prov- 
«ed, that seats were publicly bought and 
«sold in open day; when this was not 
only not denied, but ministers even ad- 
¢ witted the tact and justified the traffick. 
«yn the ground of its notoriety, and being 
“of every day’s practice, he should have 
“expected that such delicacy of expres- 
+ sion as that which it seemed to be sup- 
+ posed le ought, on the present occasion, 
‘io observe, would. not have been in- 
“sisted on, and that the House would 
‘not have been offended, though he did 
‘not regard them as, to all intents and 
‘purposes, the pure representatives of 
“the nation at large. This defect in the 
‘‘ representative system was one great ob- 
“ject to which he (Sir F. Burdett) was 
‘anxious to cali the attention of the Prince 
“ Regent. after he should be free from tlie 
“shackles with which he was at present 
“ loaded, and which, as an encroachment 
‘on the just prerogatives of the Throne, 
“he (Sir F. Burdett) was of opinion oughi 
“never tohave been imposed. ‘The Hon. 
‘* Baronet looked forward with confidence 
‘* to the period when his Royal Highness 
‘should be freed from the fetters with 
‘which he was at present bound, assured 
‘from the principle of his Royal High- 
“ness, and from those declarations to 
‘which he had pledzed himself, that he 
‘* would redress the complaints of the peo- 
‘ple in this important point, on which 
‘* the salvation of the country, ina great 
‘‘measure, depended. ‘Tie worthy Baro- 
‘net had seen persons who stood up in 
‘‘ defence of an Absolute Government ; he 
‘“ had seen others who preferred an Aris- 
“ tocracy; and a third party who would 
‘“ rather choose a Democracy ; and he had 
‘ perused well-written articles in defence 
‘of each of these systems. But a man 
“who would recommend an Oligarchy, 
‘sand that too not of great men, but of 
“ rotten borough mongers, persons not to 
“be found in any other country but our 
“own, was one whom he had never yet 
“met with. ‘That was the root of all the 
‘evils under which the country now 
‘‘sroaned ; and to this grand and funda- 
_“ mental grievance he (Sir I’. Burdett) had 
“felt ithis duty thus early to call the at- 
* tention of the House, and of the Prince 
“ Regent.””———This, I dare say, is a very 
imperfect account of what was said by Sir 
Francis, upon this subject ; but, I take it 
from the paper where the debates are 











best given, the Morning Chronicle, and it 
will, at any rate, afford the readerthe means 
of forming an idea of what must have pas- 
sed as to this point, which, in fact, is the 
all in all,———-After speaking of the aban- 
donment of our cause by all our former 
allies, and showing the wretched state of 
our affairs as to the continent of Europe, 
the Baronet turned to the state uf our own 
country ; dwelt upon the means employed 
in collecting the revenue ; upon the inter- 
ference of the government between land- 
lord and tenant; upon -the operation of 
the * land-tax redemption Act ;” upon the 
stamps on wills and the legacy duty; 
upon the surcharges and other means of 
raising money, now in vogue through the 
country. He next came to the enor- 
mous additions made to the military force 
stationed at home, and to the means that, 
he said, had been made use of to estrange 
the soldier from the citizen, and the citizen 
from the soldier; next, to the German 
Troops, and the dressing of Englishmen in 
a German garb. From this he came to 
the subject of flogging soldiers, and pro- 
mised that he would take an early oppor- 
tunity of bringing that subject under the 
parlicular consideration of the House. 
‘The Jast point which he touched upon 
was the perils of the press. He conclud- 
ed by an expression of perfect confidence 
in the disposition of the Prince Regent, 
whose repeated pledges, he said, were a 
sure guarantee, that, the moment he should 
be relieved from the restrictions imposed 
upon him, he would avail himself of all 
the powers that in him lay of redressing 
the numerous grievances of the people, 
and particularly that master grievance, 
the want of a parliamentary reform. 
tiere Sir Francis brought forward the Ad- 
dress, which, having been first read by 
himself, was then read by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Speaker, from the chair, in 
the following words : 











T'o His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

We, his Majesty’s. most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, return your Royal 
Highness the humble thanks of this House 
for the most gracious Speech delivered by 
the Lords Commissioners by your Royal 
Highness’s command. 

We assure your Royal Highness, that 
we shall, without delay, take into cu 
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serious consideration all the matters to 
which your Royal Highness has been 
pleased to direct our attention; and en- 
deavour to adopt such measures as are best 
calculated to meet the exigencies of the 
times. 

But we should deem it a failure in our 
duty, were we, on this solemn occasion, to 
omit'expressing to your Royal Highness, 
with the frankness suggested by a due 
sense of our functions, the sentiments we 
entertain on the present situation of our 
country, and to point out to your Royal 
Highness the remedy, which, in our opi- 
nion, is called for by the evils already ex- 
perienced, and by the dangers which ap- 
pear to be impending. 

We always hear with great satisfaction, 
though not with surprise, that ourcountry- 
men in arms, whether by land or by sea, 
maintain the character of their ancestors ; 
but, we cannot, at the same time, dismiss 
from our minds all consideration of the 
little effect with which their valour has 
been exerted ; and, in the cause in which 
it has been displayed, we lament to see 
nothing characteristic of that love oi 
freedom, for which this nation has here- 
tofore been so highly renowned in the 
world. In looking through the history 
of the last eighteen years of war; we 
find the valour and resources of our 
country in no instance employed in the 
detence or restoration of freedom; but 
almost constantly in endeavours to prevent 
the oppressed from becoming free, or to 
replunge them into slavery, to re-harden 
the grasp of despotism, and to sharpen the 
half-blunted fangs of persecution ; so that 
the British flag, tormerly the dread of ty- 
ranny, appears, through this long and dis- 
gracelul period, to have waved only in 


hostility to the liberties and bappiness of 


mankind. 

From a line of conduct so repugnant 
to justice, to the common sense and com- 
mon feeling of men, the natural resuits 
have ensued. In those distant regions, 
where ignorance apd feebleness have ren- 
dered the people aa easy prey to succes- 
sive usurpations, we have unitormly been 
conquerors, and, in overturning one des- 
potism, have, for the purposes necessary to 
ihe maintenance of corruption at home, 
uniformly erected another in its stead ; 
while, in all those countries where men 
have attained a knowledge of their rights, 
and have possessed courage te avenge 
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themselves on their oppressors, we have 
found few and treacherous friends, and 
many and implacable foes. The sover- 
eigns, our allies, subdued not less by that 
abuse of their power, which we endea- 
voured to support, than by the arms of their 
and our enemy, have either been driven 
from their thrones, or have abandoned our 
cause, and disclaimed our connexion, as the 
only means of retaining evena scanty por- 
tion of their former dominions ; so that, 
after having stirred up, in hostility to free- 
dom, almost every sovereign of the conti- 
nent of Europe ; after having expended bun- 
dreds of millions in support of that formi- 
dable but unprincipled league, we are, at 
last, reduced to contend alone with the 
conqueror of that continent, upon a spot, 
which we have only assisted to desolate 
and ravage, in defence of sovereigns, who, 
unable to rely on the affection of their sub- 
jects, have sought their personal safety in 
abdication or in flight. 

‘l'o the regret at having seen the national 
resources exhausted in the prosecution of 
measures so fraught, at once, with wicked- 
ness and folly, we have not, however, to 
add the shame of having seen the people 
of this kingdom voluntarily lend their aid 
to those measures. ‘Their sense of justice 
and iove of freedom revolted at so inhuman 
a crusade, which, at the outset, they con- 
demned, and against which many had the 
virtue openly to protest; well knowing, 
that a war against freedom, in ether 
countries, was, in reality, a war against 
the people of England themselves. To 
counteract the effect of opinions so ob- 
viously just, a system of terror was 
resorted to; false alarms were ex- 
cited ; spies and informers were hired ; 
plots were invented ; constructive treasons 
were revived, and new-fangled treasons 
enacted ; the safeguards of personal liber- 
ty were removed ; fortresses, under the 
name of barracks, were established 
throughout the land ; and the fame and the 
person of every man were placed at the 
absolute disposal of those, who, calling 
themselves the servants of the king, were, 
in fact, the agents of that rapacious and 
haughty Oligarchy, who bad long fattened 
on the miseries of the country, and who, 
in the progress of the principles of liber- 
ty, saw the seeds of a destruction of their 
ill-gotten power. 

Under the operation of this system we 
have beheld much that remained of our 
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liberties wholly swept away ; we have 
seen practised, under the name of collect- 
ing a revenue, and in the guise of legal 
proceedings, acts of oppression and insult 
which our forefathers would have perished 
rater than endure. The dwellings, the 
books, the most private recesses and con- 
ceros of Englishmen, once so sacred, are 
now exposed to the intrusion and inquisi- 
torial scrutiny of numberless mercenary 
agents, appointed and removable at the 
pleasure of the crown. Financial rapacity 
breaks in between landlord and tenant, 
and, in violation of every principle of pro- 
perty, makes the Crown co-proprietor in 
every man’s estate, baving a prior claim 
upon his tenant. Under the name of re- 
deeming a land tax it makes a general 
eonfiscation of landed property ; while, in 
the form of a stamp duty, it seizes the be- 
quests of the dead in their passage to the 
living ; so that, at last, there is no man in 
England who can be said to be the owner 
or proprietor of any thing, the government 
having, by degrees, assumed a control and 
mastership over property of every descrip- 
tion. There was a time, in English his- 
tory, when the extortions of an Empson 
and a Dudley, though under the sanction 
of an act of parliament, brought the prin- 
cipals to the block, and consigned their 
subaltern agents to public vengeance 
in the pillory ; but, now have we many 
Empsons and Dudleys in every county, 
who, under the name of surchargers, su- 
pervisors, &c. inflict aniercements and 
fines at their pleasure, the parties so 
amerced being denied not only an appeal 
toa jury, but even the aid of counsel or 
attorney to speak in their defence before 
those fiscal tribunals, which, to the terror 
of the people, are established in every 
corner of the land. 

In exact proportion to the increase of 
these extortions have we seen the increase 
of the military force, and the multiplica- 
tion of means calculated to devest the sol- 
dier of all fellow-feeling with the citizen. 
Cooped up in barracks and depots, flogged 
for the most trifling offences, the former 


loses, by degrees, all regard for those | 


tights of which he is deprived, all attach- 
ment to that constitution out of the pale of 
which he is placed, and-becomes the passive 
and unconscious instrument of tyrannical 
coercion. But, mistrustful of Englishmen’s 
feelings, many thousands of German and 
other foreign mercenaries have been in- 





troduced and placed on our military esta- 
blishment, \with privileges not possessed 
by the troops of our own country ; whole 
districts of England, and large portions of 
the English army, have been put under 
the command of German officers; and, the 
more effectually to estrange the people 
from the native soldiers, the latter have, 
in many instances, been compelled to as- 
sume a German garb. The Militia, here- 
tofore regarded as the sole constitutional 
force of the country, upon the principle, 
that, as men had most interest, so they 
would be most stout in defending their 
liberties and properties ; the militia, having 
been long perverted from its legitimate 
purpose, has, at last, by the interchange 


of the English and Irisb Militias, been con- 


verted, with respect to the two countries, 
into the too convenient instrument of reci- 
procal oppression; and especially with 
regard to Ireland, where the just remon- 
strances and complaints of a generous, a 
gallant, and long-suffering people have 
uniformly been met with repulsion and 
disdain. In the institution of the Local 
Militia we behold all the severities of a 
military conscription without its impar- 
tiality, and without achance of its rewards ; 
and, in the assumed prerogative of calling 
upon the people to perform military duty 
under that system of discipline which is 
now in practice, we see every man in Eng- 
land, when commanded to take up arms in 
what is termed the defence of his country, 
liable to experience the degradation and 
torture of the lash. 

That a people, formerly so proud of 
their liberties, would be silent under such 
an accumulation of oppression, and that 
the communication of indignant feeling 
would not, in the end, produce resistance, 
was too much for even an insolent and ob- 
durate Oligarchy to expect. Therefore, 
the Press, never the last to suffer when 
freedom is assailed, has become, in propor- 
tion to the augmentation of these oppres- 
sions, more and more an object of jealousy 
and of vengeance. And, after having be- 
held the use that has been made of the 
unconstitutional assumption of power by 
the Attorney General to file Ex Officio In- 
formations, to accuse, toarraign, toamerce, 
to hold to bail, to ruin, or to pardon, whom- 
soever he pleases ; after having seen that 
this accuser, an officer of the crown, re- 
movable at its pleasure, has also the power 
of demanding a jury, not taken out of an 
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impartial pannel, but selected by another 
officer of the crown; after having seen a 
judge so eager to convict as openly to an- 
ticipate guilt before hearing the evidence 
in defence ; after having seen the sentences 
in cases of political libel gradually become 
more and more severe, till they have far 
surpassed in severity those for the greater 
part of felonies, including long imprison- 
ment, heavy fines, banishment to distant 
jails, and confinement in solitary cells, 
going to the almost certain ruin and the 
probable death of the persecuted parties ; 
after having seen all this, and taken a view 
of the number of persons thus suffering at 
this moment. we cannot, we confess, see 
much room for repeating the congratula- 
tion of our forefathers upon the abolition 
ef the cruel and accursed Court of Star 
Chamber, which did without a jury that 
which is now done by means of a Jury 
chosen by an officer of the Crown; an al- 
teration which only serves to screen a cor- 


rupt political Judge from his due share of 


public odium, and to deprive the victim 
of that public compassion which is always 
cailed forth in behalf of those who suffer 
from undisguised tyranny. 

To particularize the fatal effects of this 
course of misrule would, if it were possible, 
be useless, they being too visible in the 
multiplied embarrassments and abject state 
of the country, whetber in its affairs at 
home or abroad. But, to the great cause 
of all these evils we cannot, without a 
shameful neglect of our duty, refrain from 
beseeching the attertion of your royal 
Highness, who will, at once, perceive 


that we allude to the want ofa real repre- | 
sentation of the people in the Commons’ | 


House of Parliament. With a fair repre- 


sentation, the people are never in danger ; | 


because, from whatever quarter they feel 
grievance approaching, here is their court 
of appeal—here their means of immediate 
redress. Without such a representation, 
the people are never safe ; they have no 
court of appeal, no friend in government, 
no means of redress or of protection. To 
the want of such a representation, to the 
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want of a House of Commons emanatins 
from the peuple’s choice, and speaking 
their sentiments, we owe eighteen yearg 
of war against I’rance, lest example should 
produce a reform of corruption and abuses 
at home. ‘Io the want of such a repre. 
sentation we owe the hundreds of ij. 
lions of debt, which have debased our cur. 
rency, sapped the foundations of cove. 
nants, annihilated confidence, and added 
new crimes to our already sanguinary 
criminal code. ‘To the want of such a 
representation we owe the unpunished 
rapacity of prize courts, the insults and 
injuries innumerable against friendly na- 
tions, the ruin of commerce and manufac. 
tures, and the countless number of pau- 
pers, whose state, when contrasted with 
the luxury proceeding from the public 
money lavished on placemen and pen- 
sioners, would be beyond human endo- 
rance, without the ever-awing aspect of 
inilitary force. 

If any thing be yet wanting to work 
conviction of these truths, we implore 
your Royal Highness to cast your eyes 
over the Continent of Europe. Not a 
| Sovereign has there been dethroned, not 
‘a state has there been subdued, where 
‘the way of the conqueror was not paved 
|by corruption in the government, and by 
the tyranny which corruption never fails, 
sooner or later, to call to its support. 
‘And, when we see the same causes at 
' work amongst ourselves; when we hear 
the worst sort of corruption not only not 
‘denied, but unblushingly avowed and 
vindicated upon the ground of its being 
as notorious as the sun at noon day, it 
were presumption unparalleled to hope, 
that similar effects will not follow. 

_ ‘To put an end, theretore, to corruptions 

and abuses, by a constitutional reformation 
'of the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
appears to us to be the only means of re- 
_conciling the people to their government, ol 
irekindling their zeal, and invigorating their 
exertions, of insuring the independence ol 
the country, and the safety and stability 
of the throne. 
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